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A SAUL AMONG STATESMEN.* 





George Ticknor heard Daniel Webster de- 
liver his Plymouth oration in 1820, and was 
so excited and thrilled with the burning elo- 
quence of the orator, that he thought his 
temples would burst with the gush of blood. 
“When I came out I was almost afraid to 
come near to him. It seemed to me as if he 
was like the mount that might not be touched, 
and that burned with fire.” This was before 
Webster reached his prime. Those who heard 
his great speeches in reply to Hayne and Cal- 
houn, beheld the man in his perfection of 
manly beauty and intellectual power. The 
whole country was aroused as never before or 
since, and he became the idol of the North. 
He was not without congratulations from the 
other section, where there were many patriots 
who looked to him to consolidate the conser- 
vative elements in support of the Union under 
the Constitution. How he fulfilled that ex- 
pectation and failed in the realization of his 
ambition, is a story familiar to all Americans. 
It is not necessary to dwell upon it here. 

Mr. Lodge has executed his task thoroughly 
and well, and his Webster is sure to become a 
standard work. We have here the story of 
one born to a frontier life under the Confed- 





*DaniEL WessteR. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (American 
Statesmen Series.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








of the best type, who was always connected 
with the people, and had their welfare and the 
welfare of his country in view; whose greatest 
triumphs were won not in political scheming 
or te trickery (for he was of no party), but 
in proclaiming and defending the principles of 
republican government. 

While Mr. Lodge commands our admiration 
for his candid, always entertaining, and gen- 
erally accurate writing, he invites criticism 
by giving piace to such statements as the fol- 
lowing, referring to the reply to Hayne: 

“The weak places in his armor were historical in 
their nature. It was probably necessary, at all 
events Mr. Webster felt it to be so, to argue that the 
Constitution at the outset was not a compact between 
the states, but a national instrument, and to distin- 
guish the cases of Virginia and Kentucky in 1799, 
and of New England in 1814, from that of South 
Carolina in 1830, The former point he touched 
upon lightly, the latter he discussed ably, aa, 
ingeniously, and at length. Unfortunately the facts 
were against him in both instances. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted by the votes of states at Phila- 
delphia, and accepted by the votes of states in popu- 
lar conventions, it is safe to say that there was not a 
man in the country, from Washington and Hamilton 
on the one side, to George Clinton and George 
Mason on the other, who regarded the new system 
as anything but an experiment entered upon by the 
states, and from which each and every state had the 
right peaceably to withdraw, a right which was very 
likely to be exercised.* When the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions appeared they were not op- 
posed on constitutional grounds, but on those of ex- 
pediency and of hostility to the Revolution which 
they were considered to embody.” (Pp. 176-7.) 

Much cleverness has been displayed since 
the days of Mr. Webster to prove that the 
framers of the Constitution did not under- 
stand the force of language, and that what is 
familiarly known as “the Southern theory” 
of the relation of the states to the general 





* This assertion, which is not fortified by citations, is the 
gist of the theory of the States Rights school, and is out of 
place in a biography of Webster. It is set forth by the author 
of “ The Theory of Our National Existence,” as follows: *‘If 
the Constitution began in contract, compact, league, grant, or 
cession, in which the states were parties, as generally inde- 
pendent sovereigns, the several will of each state has been 
necessary for its continuance, as far as such state has been 
concerned, as much since as at the moment of its adoption. 
Each had the capacity and the right, in the sense of capacity, 
to change its mind and repudiate it the next day, and at any 
time afterwards as well.” 
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government is historically correct. The vig- 
orous opposition in some of the states, ac- 
companied by threats of resistance or with- 
drawal, and occasional sentences that do not 
harmonize with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution as now understood, to be found 
in the correspondence of some of the public 
men of that period, are skilfully used to 
establish the theory that the Constitution was 
not considered by its framers to be a funda- 
mental law for a nation, but a contract be- 
tween states, entered into for temporary 
purposes or convenience, from which each 
could withdraw at will and form new rela- 
tions or take to itself what as a colony or as 
a state it had never had, viz.: the form and 
powers of a nation. 

The limited space allotted to me will not 
justify a review of the facts in controversy 
among publicists; what concerns us are the 
statements which imply a want of intelligent 
purpose on the part of the framers of the 
Constitution, and of loyalty to it at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, though inviting, need not engage 
our attention here. Those who are fond of 
them are referred to the able and ingenious 
works of Dr. Brownson and Dr. Hurd. When 
nullification raised its head in 1832, President 
Jackson said that the Constitution forms a 
government, not a league, “and whether 
formed by compact between the states, or in 
any other manner, its character is the same.” 
It is absurd to suppose that Washington and 
his associate framers in 1789 regarded it as a 
rope of sand. The language of the instru- 
ment itself, their utterances, and the organi- 
zation of government under it, point logically 
to a conclusion totally different from that 
arrived at by theorists of recent times. The 
successive decisions of jurists, from Chief 
Justice Jay, who declared (in Chisholm v. 
Georgia) that “the people, in their collective 
capacity, established the present Constitu- 
tion,” to Taney, are of the same character. 
This is history easily understood. There is 
the warmth of American nationality in it, 
very different from the doctrine that regarded 
“the states as still possessing full political 
sovereignty, while the Constitution was the 
only revocable power of attorney to the gen- 
eral government organized by it.” Webster’s 
mind quickly grasped the central idea. His 
imagination was fired by the greatness of the 
work of the fathers, and he instinctively be- 
came the defender of the system formed and 
established by them. 

The author of “The Theory of our Nation- 
al Existence” concedes that it is important 
to know whom the framers looked upon as 
the source of authority for the Constitution, 
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because we may suppose that unless a revo- 
lution has occurred in the interval that au- 
thority or will is continued. The opinion of 
Madison and Hamilton, notwithstanding the 
doubt expressed by Mr. Lodge, has been 
made clear in their published works. There 
is another great authority who undoubtedly 
was closely studied by Mr. Webster and 
others of the national school. I refer to 
James Wilson, who was a member of the 
Committee on Detail, and one of the first 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court by 
appointment of Washington. While scarce- 
ly second to Madison in a knowledge of the 
science of government, in learning and cul- 
ture he was his superior. It would be profit- 
able to compare the reply to Calhoun with 
the remarkable speeches of Wilson in the 
Convention of Pennsylvania which adopted 
the Constitution. The source of inspiration 
is apparent. The interpretations there pub- 
licly made and accepted by a large majority, 
were indorsed by Washington, who sent 
copies to the Virginians in opposition. This 
of itself is sufficient to show what the opin- 
ion of Washington was in 1788, but taken in 
connection with his correspondence pointing 
out the defects of the Confederation and the 
necessity of a strong government, and the 
policy of his administration, and the evidence 
is overwhelming. 


But as to Mr. Webster’s source of informa- 
tion that the Constitution was formed by the 
people, and is not a mere compact between 
sovereign states: 


“ We were told, some days ago,” said Mr. Wilson 
towards the close of the debate, “ by the honorable 
gentleman from Westmoreland (Mr. Findley), when 
speaking of this system and its objects, that the 
Convention, no doubt, thought they were forming a 
compact, or contract, of the greatest in:portance. 
Sir, I confess I was much surprised, at so late a 
stage of the debate, to hear such principles main- 
tained. It was a matter of surprise to see the great 
leading principle of this system still so very much 
misunderstood. ‘The Convention, no doubt, thought 
they were forming a contract!’ I cannot answer for 
what every member thought; but I believe it cannot 
be said that they thought they were making a con- 
tract, because I cannot discover the least trace of a 
compact in that system. There can be no compact 
unless there are more parties than one. It is a new 
doctrine that one can make a compact with himself. 
‘The Convention were forming compacts!’ With 
whom? I know no bargains that were made there. 
I am unable to conceive who the parties could be. 
The state governments make a bargain with one an- 
other; that is the doctrine that is endeavored to be 
established by gentlemen in opposition,—that state 
sovereignties wish to be represented! But far other 
were the ideas of the Convention, and far other are 
those conveyed in the system itself. 

This, Mr. President, is not a government 
founded upon compact; it is founded upon the 
power of the people. They express in their name 
and authority—‘ We, the people, do ordain and estab- 
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lish,” etc.; from their ratification alone it is to take 
its constitutional authenticity ; without that, it is no 
more than tabula rasa. 

I know very well all the commonplace rant of 
state sovereignties, and that government is founded 
in original compact. If that position was exam- 
ined, it will be found not to accord very well with 
the true principle of free government. It does not 
suit the language or genius of the system before us.” 


And later he reénforced this view: 


“T have already shown that this system is nota 
compact, or contract; the system itself tells you 
‘what it is; it is an ordinance and establishment of 
the people. I think that the force of the introduc- 
tion to the work must by this time have been felt. 
It is not an unmeaning flourish. The expressions 
declare, in a practical manner, the principle of this 
Constitution. It is ordained and established by the 
people themselves; and we, who give our votes for 
it, are merely the proxies of our constituents. We 
sign it as their attorneys, and, as to ourselves, we 
agree to it as individuals.” 

To Mr. Wilson had been given the task of 
explaining the clauses of the Constitution in 
the Pennsylvania Convention, and upon him 
devolved the chief labor of defending the 
system. The speeches from which I have 
quoted so liberally were the first made after 
the formation of the Constitution, and were 
accepted by the friends of the new system as 
authoritative interpretations. The federalist 
essays were later. They are therefore in a 
historical sense very important. Mr. Wilson 
argued that the Convention was engaged in 
the work of forming a new system of govern- 
ment—a fundamental law; that the people 
of the United States were in the possession 
and exercise of their original rights; and that 
this system was necessary to constitute the 
United States a nation. Under the Articles 
of Confederation they were not one. They 
could not perform a single national act. They 
could not preserve peace and tranquillity, re- 
lieve the distress of citizens, or provide for 
their welfare. They were devoid of dignity, 
because they had no power to execute a 
treaty. They could not raise an army for 
defence or make internal improvements. The 
powers of the government were mere sound. 
The new system was designed to work a 
transformation. The people became the im- 
portant factors in place of the states; they 
possessed the supreme, absolute, and uncon- 
trollable authority. 

“T consider,” said Mr. Wilson, “the people of the 
United States as forming one great community ; and 
I consider the people of the different states as formn- 
ing communities, again, on a lesser scale. * * * 
Unless the people are considered in these two views, 
we shall never be able to understand the principle 
on which this system was constructed. I view the 
states as made fur the people, as well as by them, 
and not the people as made for the states; the peo- 
ple, therefore, have a right, whilst enjoying the un- 
deniable powers of society, to form either a general 





government, or state governments, in what manner 
they please, or to accommodate them to one another, 
and by this means preserve them all. This, I say, is 
the inherent and unalienable right of the people.” 

This idea, that government was made for 
the people and by the people, pleased Chief 
Justice Marshall so well that he made use of 
it in his famous opinion in the case of McCul- 
loch v. Maryland, and through that medium, 
doubtless, it reached Abraham Lincoln. 

‘“Upon what principle,” said Mr. Wilson, “is it 
contended that the sovereign power resides in the 
state government? The honorable gentleman has 
said truly, that there can be no subordinate sover- 
eignty. Now, if there cannot, my position is, that 
the sovereignty resides in the people; they have not 
parted with it; they have only dispensed such por- 
tions of power as were conceived necessary for the 
public welfare. This Constitution stands upon this 
broad principle. I know very well, sir, that the 
people have hitherto been shut out of the federal gov- 
ernment; but it is not meant that they should any 
longer be dispossessed of their rights.” 

It would seem that Webster was standing 
upon pretty solid ground, historically, when 
he met the great South Carolinian in debate. 
In the writings of Washington there is noth- 
ing to be found to substantiate Mr. Lodge’s 
statement that he and his associates held to 
the opinion that “each and every state had 
the right to withdraw, a right which was very 
likely to be exercised.” On the contrary the 
uniform tenor is in support of the national 
theory and of the permanency of the union. 
If the particularists are to be accepted as au- 
thority, his administration succeeded in con- 
solidating the powers of government. It is 
certain that he believed the national sover- 
eignty possessed the means of coercion, which 
is inconsistent with the opinion that a state 
might withdraw from the Union at will. It 
is not necessary to recite the details of the 
suppression of the whiskey insurrection in 
western Pennsylvania, as they are sufficiently 
familiar to our readers. It is evident from 
his utterances on that occasion, and the firm- 
ness shown in the correspondence with the 
obstructive executive of Pennsylvania, that 
he considered the powers of the general gov- 
ernment sufficient for preserving the Union. 
He undoubtedly held with Madison, that the 
people of a state had no more right to violate 
their engagements than an individual. 

“The men who oppose a strong and ener- 
getic government,” said he to Hamilton, “are 
in my opinion narrow-minded politicians, or 
are under the influence of local views.” 

When Hamilton informed Madison in July, 
1788, that it had been proposed in the Con- 
vention of New York to ratify the Constitu- 
tion conditionally, or for a limited period, the 
latter replied that the Constitution required 
“an adoption in toto and forever. It has 
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been so adopted by the other states.” The 
letter which Madison wrote to W. C. Rives 
forty-five years afterward is in harmony with 
this view of the inviolability of the Union 
after the people of the states had formally 
adopted the Constitution. And in this con- 
nection the flattering letter which he wrote 
to Webster after reading the great speech in 
reply to Calhoun will doubtless be accepted 
as conclusive as to the opinion of this Father 
of the Constitution—the joining of 1788 with 
1833. “Ireturn my thanks for the copy of 
your late very powerful speech in the Senate 
of the United States. It crushes nullifica- 
tion, and must hasten the abandonment of 
secession.” ‘The whole force of the Union,” 
said Wilson in 1787, “can be called forth to 
reduce an aggressor to reason.” 

I am surprised that Mr. Lodge so far over- 
looked the political history of the Eastern and 
Middle states as to make the statement above 
given relative to the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions. If he will take the pains to read 
the official proceedings of those states he 
will find that the opposition to the resolutions 
was on constitutional grounds, and not sim- 
ply on those of expediency. The resolutions 
of Massachusetts are too lengthy to be quoted 
here. They deny the right of the state gov- 
ernments to decide upon the constitutionality 
of the acts of the federal government; de- 
clare their purpose to support and defend the 
Constitution, which “ is calculated to promote 
the happiness, prosperity and safety of the 
people of these United States, and to main- 
tain that union of the several states so essen- 
tial to the welfare of the whole;” and that 
“the decision of all cases in law and equity, 
arising under the Constitution of the United 
States, and the construction of all laws made 
in pursuance thereof, are exclusively vested 
by the people in the judicial courts of the 
United States.” 

The voice of Rhode Island was more em- 
phatic in declaring that for any state legisla- 
ture to assume the authority of deciding on 
the constitutionality of any act of congress 
was “an infraction of the Constitution of the 
United States, expressed in plain terms.” 

And New Hampshire: 

“ Resolved, That the legislature of New Hamp- 
shire unequivocally express a firm resolution to 
maintain and defend the Constitution of the United 
States against every aggression, either foreign or do- 
mestic, and that they will support the government 
of the United States in all measures warranted by it. 
That the state legislatures are not proper tribu- 
nals to determine the constitutionality of the laws of 
the general government; that the duty of such deci- 


sion is properly and exclusively confided to the 
judicial department.” 


And Vermont: 





“ Resolved, That the general assembly of the state 
of Vermont do highly disapprove of the resolutions 
of the general assembly of Virginia, as being uncon- 
stitutional in their nature and dangerous in their 
tendency. It belongs not to state legislatures to de- 
cide on the constitutionality of laws made by the 
general government, this power being exclusively 
vested in the judiciary courts of the Union.” 


The preamble to the resclutions adopted in 
the New York legislature contains these per- 
tinent clauses: 


“Whereas the people of the United States have 
established for themselves a free and independent 
national government; and whereas it is essential 
to the existence of every government that it 
have authority to defend and preserve its constitu- 
tional powers inviolate, inasmuch as every infringe- 
ment thereof tends to its subversion; and whereas 
the judicial power extends expressly to all cases of 
law and equity arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, whereby the interference 
of the legislatures of the particular states in those 
cases is manifestly excluded; and whereas the sen- 
ate * * * cannot forbear to express the anxiety 
and regret with which they observe the inflamma- 
tory and pernicious sentiments and doctrines which 
are contained in the resolutions of the legislatures 
of Virginia and Kentucky, sentiments and doctrines 
no less repugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the principles of their union, than de- 
structive to the federal government, and unjust to 
to those whom the peng have elected to admin- 
ister it.” 


Mr. Lodge’s book would be better if the 
objectionable paragraphs were omitted. In 
other respects it is deserving high praise. The 
errors and weaknesses of Webster in his late 
years, which caused much pain to his friends, 
are treated with delicacy, but they are not 
ignored. The story of the life is truthfully 
told, and it is better so. We are conscious 
of the shadows, even while admiring the man 
so richly endowed 

“With rarest gifts of heart and hand.” 
Wm. Henry Smiru. 





THE STUDY OF BIRD-LIFE.* 


We have been so frequently asked to name 
a manual of ornithology adapted to the 
needs of young people and beginners in the 
study of this interesting science, that we are 
glad to recommend the treatise on “New 
England Bird-Life,” which is revised and 
edited from the manuscripts of Winfrid A. 
Stearns, by Dr. Elliott Coues. It is in two 
duodecimo volumes, the first of which, com- 
wee, the Oscines or Singing Birds, was pub- 
ished in 1882; and the second, including the 
Non-Oscine Passeres, Birds of Prey, Game 





*New ENe@LAND Birp-Lire. Betne a MANUAL or NEw 
ENGLAND ORNITHOLOGY. Revised and edited from the man- 
uscripts of Winfrid A. Stearns, member of the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, etc. By Dr. Elliott Coues, U. 8. A., Member of 
the Academy, etc. Parts Tand Il. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
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and Water Birds, has been lately issued. 
The name of Dr. Elliott Coues, attached to 
the work as its editor, is a guaranty of its 
excellence. American ornithology has never 
had a more able, faithful, and trustworthy 
exponent than he. His extended contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the subject have 
laid both naturalists and popular readers of 
the literature of ornithology under a debt 
of gratitude. 

The present work has a local title which 
seems to limit its usefulness to the Eastern 
states; nevertheless it answers admirably for 
our own latitude. There are very few spe- 
cies enumerated in the catalogues of the 
Birds of Northern Illinois which are not em- 
braced in the bird-fauna of New England; 
while, on the other hand, there are a consid- 
erable number described in these volumes 
which do not occur in this region. In the 
absence, therefore, of any complete work on 
the birds of North America or of the Western 
states, fitted for popular use, this is to be 
commended as the best now existing for or- 
dinary service. Baird, Brewer, and Ridge- 
way’s great treatise on “North American 
Birds ” is too voluminous and too costly, and, 
moreover, is unfinished, the water-birds re- 
maining untouched, with no near prospect of 
their receiving attention from the authors; 
Coues’s “ Key to North American Birds” is 
at present out of print, which fact puts the 
book practically out of the question; Coues’s 
“Birds of the Northwest,” a treasury of new 
and valuable observations, was never intended 
as a popular handbook; and thus through the 
whole list of American ornithologies we find 
each has serious limitations in one or another 
way. 

Praiseworthy as it is, more could be desired 
even of the “ New England Bir2-life” than 
it affords. We might wish its history of in- 
dividual species were in many instances more 
expanded; that room had been found for 
fuller details concerning the curious and dis- 
tinctive traits of birds; that the vast fund of 
observation and anecdote in the writer’s pos- 
session could have been more liberally drawn 
from. Yet, while giving utterance to the 
feeling, we understand it is a case of impera- 
tive abridgement. The volumes are packed 
with all they will hold, and a wise discrimina- 
tion has been exercised in the management 
of contents. The introduction contains an 
explanation of the classification and structure 
of birds, and cf the technical terms used in 
describing them; directions for collecting and 
preparing birds and their eggs in preserva- 
tion; an outline of the different faunal areas 
in the eastern province of the United States, 
extending from the seaboard across the Alle- 





ghanies and the valley of the Mississippi to 
about the one hundredth degree of longitude; 
and last, but by no means least, of its im- 
portant features, a chronological list of pub- 
lications relating to the birds of New Eng- 
land, with annotations. The preliminary 
characterizations of the birds, and the illus- 
trations freely dispersed through the volumes, 
are taken principally from Dr. Coues’s previous 
publications, the remainder of the matter 
being wholly fresh, and, as it is needless to 
say, of superior quality. The biographies 
are concise and to the point, giving the vital 
facts pertaining to the various species in a 
plain and direct fashion. There is an evident 
aim on the part of editor and author to main- 
tain a rigidly matter-of-fact style in the ex- 
pression of statements and sentiments; yet 
occasionally there are passages where the en- 
thusiasm of the poet speaks through the re- 
serve of the scientist, and descriptions of 
rare and vivid beauty escape from his pen. 
Dr. Coues is one of the most charming 
writers in our corps of American naturalists, 
rivalling even John Burroughs himself in this 
respect. He is no more quick to discern the 
mysteries of nature than he is to portray 
them in language which reveals their own 
deep and endless charm and his fine apprecia- 
tion of them. Had he chosen to devote less 
time to scientific studies and more to literary 
work, it would have been an easy affair for 
him to earn a high repute as an essayist. 
There are few definite lines dividing his 
part in “ New England Bird-Life ” from that 
of his collaborator, but the traces of his 
genius are detected here and there in brief 
sentences of exquisite word-painting. The 
song of the blue-bird was never more deli- 
cately characterized than in his remarks upon 
“the dreamy delight of its voluptuous warb- 
ling.” A touch of his abounding humor is 
met with in the sketch of the Mourning 
Warbler — “gay and agreeable as a widow 
who finds the ‘peace that passeth all under- 
standing’ in the consciousness that her weeds 
are becoming.” His keen ear for the melody 
of birds is shown in the observations on the 
notes of the Wood Pewee, a species whose 
brief interrupted song, consisting of a single 
rounded measure, delivered in a rich tearful 
voice, heart-moving in its pleading, plaintive 
quality, has passed generally unheeded by 
the ornithologist. Dr. Coues responds in 
exact sympathy to the tones of the bird, 
when he says: ‘“ Wherever it may fix its 
home, whether in the seclusion of sylvan re- 
treat or in the vicinity of man’s abode, its 
presence is soon made known by its oft re- 
peated melancholy notes, seeming to speak 
some settled sorrow that time can never ay 
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The sighing of the pines is not more express- 
ive of mournful fancies than the sobbing of 
the little sombre-colored bird, flitting appar- 
ently inconsolable through their shades.” 
Then, as if ashamed of this betrayal of sen- 
timent, he adds with affected bluster: “But 
we need not be moved to pity by the ana- 
tomical configuration of a bird’s wind-pipe. 
Let us stick to science, and leave the sham 
of things to poets.” And yet Dr. Coues 
cannot hide the fact that he is a born poet, 
by forced ridicule of the order; the “sham 
of things” is not what the poet deals with, 
but the internal truth of things which he di- 
vines with an inspired perception and declares 
to the world with the faith and courage of a 
child. The Wood Pheebe is not ranked 
among the Oscines or Singing Birds, but it 
has some rare “anatomical configuration ” of 
the wind-pipe, like that of Adelina Patti, 
which enables it to surpass all other birds in 
the fascination of its voice. 

Dr. Coues complains, in the preface to the 
second volume of “ New England Bird-Life,” 
of the interference with his scientific work 
which his duties as surgeon in the army have 
hitherto at times occasioned. His position in 
the military service has, however, despite its 
restrictions, given him uncommon facilities 
for pursuing researches in natural history 
over a wide range of the United States. 
Now that he has resigned his commission and 
secured the control of his time, we hope one 
of many fortunate results may be the prepa- 
ration of an exhaustive work on the birds of 
North America, such as we do not now pos- 
sess. He has the versatile qualifications 
requisite for the task; the scientific training, 
the store of special knowledge, the acute ap- 
prehension, the combined faculties of the 
poet and the plodder, and, to crown all, liter- 
ary gifts of a high order. In justice to 
himself and a subject into which he has 
thrown so much of his intellect and heart, we 
ask this conclusive work from him. 

Sara A. Husparp. 








HAMMOND ON THE TREATMENT OF 
INSANITY.* 





Dr. Hammond is always interesting. His 
luminous style, his wide knowledge of the 
subject in hand, his wealth of illustration, 
and his mastery of the art of book-making, 
all combine to attract the reader, rendering 
it almost impossible to lay down one of his 
volumes before its last page has been reached. 





*A Treatise on Insanity. By William A. Hammond, M.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





The present work possesses also an additional 
spice of novelty in the fact that it is a con- 
tribution to the literature of insanity from 
the pen of a man who has had no experience 
as a physician to an asylum for the insane. 
For this reason it has a peculiar value as the 
record of the observations of a learned and 
experienced outsider, who has seen the insane 
as the vast majority of physicians see them 
—at their homes, in the early stages of their 
disease, under private treatment, before they 
have reached the too often incurable condi- 
tion in which they come under the care of 
the asylum superintendent. For this reason, 
also, it is easy to overlook the somewhat 
crude and irrelevant character of the intro- 
ductory sections of the book, and to excuse 
the meagerness of the description by which 
the course and results of insanity are marked 
in the clinical portions of the work. As a 
collection of illustrative cases, such as they 
present themselves in the consulting room, 
the book is unrivalled, and will always retain 
great value as a work of reference. 

The portion of the book most important 
for the general reader is the chapter on the 
treatment of insanity. The author dwells 
with emphasis upon the value of home treat- 
ment for many of the insane — in fact, for all 
who are not dangerous to themselves and to 
the community. He truthfully says that 
while the physicians of the last generation, 
like the asylum superintendents of the pres- 
ent day, believed that every insane patient 
should be removed as early as possible to an 
asylum, the results of such measures have 
been so disappointing that the conviction 
has become established that our insane asylums 
should be regarded as prisons and alms houses 
for the detention of the dangerous and pau- 
per insane who cannot secure proper care and 
medical treatment in their own homes, rather 
than as hospitals for the cure of these un- 
happy creatures. For those who are able to 
secure such care, the seclusion of a small pri- 
vate asylum, or a residence in the family of a 
physician who is willing to receive such pa- 
tients, is to be recommended. The promiscu- 
ous herding of patients which is inevitable 
even in the best of our large public asylums 
is of all things most calculated to interfere 
with the proper care of the individual suf- 
ferer. Undoubtedly, the majority of our 
public asylums are conducted as well as they 
can be under the present system; but it is 
impossible for the superintendent of such an 
institution to pay any special attention to his 
patients, when he is required at the same time 
to run a hotel for six or eight hundred board- 
ers, to carry on a large farm, to oversee a 
considerable factory, to entertain a daily 
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swarm of visitors, to lobby every session of 
the legislature, to carry on a consultation 
practice outside of the asylum, and, often- 
times, to conduct a number of lawsuits 
brought against him by vindictive people who 
may fancy themselves injured by his restraint. 
The care of the inmates under such circum- 
stances naturally falls into the hands of 
young assistants who have usually had little 
or no experience among the sick, and who, 
consequently, need the daily supervision and 
assistance of an old and experienced physi- 
cian. The only remedy for this state of af- 
fairs consists in a complete reorganization of 
the public insane asylums upon the same prin- 
ciples that should govern the organization of 
every other public hospital. “ By this plan,” 
says Dr. Hammond, p. 721, “to an asylum 
with six hundred patients there would be a 
medical board of at least twenty members — 
and the number could be increased as occa- 
sion required — besides a dozen or more of 
young physicians living in the institution 
and carrying out the orders of their seniors.” 

In order to accomplish this much desired 
result it would be necessary to have our pub- 
lic asylums erected in the immediate vicinity 
of the larger towns and cities of the country. 
On the contrary, however, it has been too 
often the practice to seek some remote and 
inaccessible spot, as far as possible out of the 
way of observation. There the superintend- 
ent of the asylum is virtually a despot, re- 
sponsible to no one but his political friends 
in the distant legislature. Human nature 
to its credit be it said —does sometimes rise 
above such temptations to evil; but too often 
it yields to the system, and the management 
of the institution drifts with the tide. First- 
rate medical administration is impossible un- 
der such a system. It is, consequently, not 
surprising that the public insane asylums of 
the United States have contributed absolutely 
nothing of any value to the stock of human 
knowledge regarding the nature and treat- 
ment of insanity. For this the very excel- 
lent gentlemen to whose care these numerous 
asylums have been confided are not in the 
least to blame. They are the victims of a 
faulty system, in which they have been 
trained, and which they alone have not the 
power to reform. A few years ago, the Cook 
County Commissioners requested a number 
of well known physicians in Chicago to pre- 
pare a scheme for the reorganization of the 
county insane asylum. The committee ac- 
cordingly drew upa plan, which, though far less 
radical than the system recommended by Dr. 
Hammond in its departure from the routine 
method, was designed to enlarge very consid- 
erably the usefulness of the institution. The 








commissioners received the document with 
thanks, laid it in a pigeon-hole for many 
months, and finally adopted it after careful 
erasure of every single item calculated to im- 
prove the system of administration. They 
did, however, appoint a “Board of Advisory 
Physicians,” whose duty consisted in making 
occasional visits of inspection at the asylum, 
and in addressing recommendations to the 
commissioners relative to the medical affairs 
of the institution. The members of the ad- 
visory board very cheerfully undertook this 
work, but their reports and recommendations 
were utterly ignored by their political mas- 
ters, until, finding themselves without the 
slightest power for good, they one by one 
quietly resigned, and everything pertaining 
to the asylum relapsed into the old rut, where 
the institution now remains — a perfect model, 
according to the views of the politicians who 
control our public charities. 
Henry M. Lyman. 





GEORGE SAND.* 


It is singular that the autobiography of 
George Sand has never been put into an 
English version. Until it has been read, it is 
impossible to form a just judgment of the 
woman who by her personal and literary ca- 
reer excited a livelier interest, provoked a 
greater controversy, and exerted a profounder 
influence, than any other writer of her time 
in her country. It is true, the Histoire de 
Ma Vie is an immethodical chronicle, cover- 
ing little more than half the whole term of 
her life, that it carelessly omits many facts in 
her experience which are missed with right- 
ful regret, while it skilfully abstains from 
just those disclosures which the inquisitive 
most certainly desire; yet it reveals the inner 
springs of the character of the eminent nov- 
elist, the motives and the action of her heart 
and spirit, as they are not seen elsewhere in 
her published works.\ Notwithstanding its ar- 
tistic faults, its negligent incompleteness, and 
its studied concealments, it has a fascination 
unequalled by the author’s most powerful ro- 
mances, and it leaves on the mind an inefface- 
able impression of her greatness and good- 
ness. George Sand’s warmest admirers will 
not undertake to defend the passages in her 
conduct which exposed her to the world’s 
harsh censures, as they will not feel inclined 
to enter into a critical discussion of the ex- 
tent and limits of her genius; but they may 
confidently claim that the more intimately 
her life and writings are studied the more re- 





*GrorcE Sanp. By Bertha Thomas, (Famous Women 
Series.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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spect and admiration for both will be enter- 
tained. 

In any estimate of the mental and moral 
qualities of so remarkable a_ personality, 
it is necessary to cast a glance back at 
her antecedents, to discern what peculiar 
gifts of heritage were imposed upon her at 
birth. The history of the ancestors of George 
Sand unfolds a series of circumstances of 
extraordinary unity and significance. Begin- 
ning with the famous Maurice, Marshal Saxe, 
the first mentioned of the line whose “ wild 
blood ” flowed down into her veins, the salient 
fact appears that he was the offspring of an 
unlicensed attachment between Augustus II, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland, and 
the Swedish Countess Aurora von Kdnigs- 
mark. It is well known how the irregulari- 
ties of his progenitors were repeated in the 
experience of this audacious gallant and war- 
rior. His daughter Aurore, borne to him by 
the actress Mlle. Verrieres, had no legal right 
to the name of Saxe, which by royal courtesy 
she was permitted to wear. Aurore was a 
woman of pure record, who, twice married, 
had one only child, Maurice Dupin, the son 
of her second husband. Mingled brilliant 
and erratic traits descended from Maurice de 
Saxe to his grandson Maurice Dupin, who, 
when a lieutenant of twenty-six, married an 
attractive, affectionate, gifted, but illiterate 
and undisciplined woman of thirty, who had 
already been the sharer of his love and for- 
tunes for several years. A few weeks after 
their secret wedding, their daughter, Arman- 
tine Lucile Aurore, entered the world, on the 
5th of July, 1804. Such was the origin and 
descent of George Sand. 

But the strange incidents of her ancestry 
were not more strange than the events of her 
own life. When four vears of age her father 
was killed by a fall from his horse, leaving 
her a hapless subject of contention between 
her stately agen grandmother, Madame 
Dupin, and her better loved but poor and 
plebeian mother. 

Through her childhood, the home of the 
little Aurore was alternately in the humble 
abode of her mother in Paris and in the aris- 
tocratic chateau of Nohant, the estate of her 
grandmother, situated near the little town of 
La Chartie, in the province of Berry. The 
influences reigning in these separate house- 
holds were of the most opposing character, 
and had their effect in developing the indi- 
vidual and independent tendencies in the 
young girl’s nature. Gradually the grand- 
mother obtained the chief control over her, 
until at thirteen she was placed in an Eng- 
lish convent in Paris for two years. At six- 
teen she was left the heiress of Nohant by 





the death of the elder Madame Dupin. For 
a brief time she resided under the protection 
of her mother, whose violent and tyrannical 
disposition made life an unendurable torment. 
To escape from the miseries of her situation, 
she married when two months beyond 
eighteen, M. Casimir Dudevant, a young 
man of illegitimate birth, but recognized as 
the heir of his father, who was a landed pro- 
prietor in Gascony. “It was not a marriage 
de convenance,” says Miss Thomas, in her 
sketch of George Sand; “the young people 
had chosen el. Still less was it a love 
match. Romantic sentiment —counted out 
of place in such arrangements by the society 
they belonged to—seems ndt to have been 
dreamed of on either side. It was a mar- 
riage de raison, founded, as he and she be- 
lieved, on mutual friendliness; in reality on a 
total and fatal ignorance of each other’s 
character, and probably, on Aurore’s side, of 
her own as well. She was only just eighteen, 
and had a wretched home.” M. Dudevant 
was at the same time twenty-seven. 

The young couple dwelt together comfort- 
ably for a while. A child was born to them 
the summer after their marriage, the boy 
Maurice, on whom the mother lavished the 
wealth of her affections, and who to the last 
hours of her life was her joy and solace. Five 
years later her daughter Soulange was born; 
but long ere this Monsieur and Madame Dude- 
vant had learned that happiness was never to 
be a fruit of their union. Indifference deep- 
ened into dislike on the part of the husband. 
He took to harmful associates, among whom 
by a baleful fatality was Hippolyte Chatiron, 
the half brother of Madame Dudevant, the 
son of Maurice Dupin by a woman of the 
lower classes. The estrangement grew, for 
as M. Dudevant descended to the level of his 
base instincts, his wife obeyed the aspirations 
now imperiously calling her to a higher and 
broader plane of intellectual existence. Fi- 
nally the conditions surrounding her were felt 
to be intolerable, and Madam Dudevant ob- 
tained from her husband permission to go to 
Paris and try if she could not secure by her 
= a separate subsistence for herself and 

er children. 

“T had discovered,” she said, ‘‘ that I could write 
quickly, easily, and for a long time without fatigue; 
that my ideas, torpid in my brain, woke up and 
linked themselves together deductively in the flow 
of the pen; that in my life of seclusion, I had ob- 
served a good deal, and understood pretty well the 
characters I had chanced to come across, and that 


con uently, I knew human nature well enough to 
describe it.’ 


She had resigned the management of her 
property to her husband, leaving herself de- 
pendent upon him even for pocket money. 
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out of her own fortune; and with this, her 
stout heart, and her untried talent, she went 
to the city, a stranger and alone, in the early 
days of 1831. At first, by the help of 
friendly persons to whom she had been rec- 
ommended, she procured a humble place on 
the Figaro; but journalism was not her 
proper field. She attempted novel writing 
in conjunction with Jules Sandeau, not daring 
to use her hand alone. After fifteen months 
of hard but courageous struggling, “ Indi- 
ana” was given to a publisher in answer to 
his demand fora story. It was her first in- 
dependent work of the kind, and affixed to it 
was the signature “George Sand.” “1 took,” 
says Madame Dudevant, in her account of the 
transaction, “the 1200 francs paid me by the 
publisher, which to me was a little fortune, 
hoping he would see his money back again.” 
The book was an immediate and extraordi- 
nary success, and the position of George 
Sand was assured. She was thenceforth se- 
cure of personal independence, of the main- 
tenance and education of her children, and 
of liberty to indulge her love for her art 
which had deepened into a passion. 

These were the circumstances, briefly and 
inadequately recited, which led Aurore Du- 
pin from the cradle to the altar, and from 
the shelter of Nohant and the safeguards of a 
husband’s companionship, to the solitude, 
the publicity, the independence and the peril 
of a literary life in Paris. As Miss Thomas 
truly remarks: 

“ The career of George Sand was like her nature, 
entirely exceptional, and every attempt to judge it 
in any other light lands us in hopeless moral con- 
tradictions. She had extraordinary incentives to 
prompt her to extraordinary actions, which may be 
condemned or excused, but which there could be no 
greater mistake than to impute to vulgar motives.” 

George Sand had not completed her twen- 
ty-eighth year, when “Indiana” was pub- 
lished. She was still searcely more than a 
girl, though having had so much and such 
varied experience. No picture of her in her 
youth has been preserved, but by portraits 
and verbal descriptions an idea is furnished 
of her appearance at thisage. She had much 
personal beauty, although she set no value 
upon it and scorned to enhance it by artifices 
of the toilet. The shape and poise of her 
head caused Heine to compare it with that of 
the Venus of Milo. Miss Thomas says: 

“ Her figure was somewhat too short, but her hands 
and feet were very small and beautifully shaped. 
* #* * She had dark curling hair, a beauty in 
itself, falling in profusion to her shoulders, well 
formed features, pale olive-tinted complexion, the 
countenance expressive, the eyes dark and very fine, 
not sparkling, but mild and full of feeling. * * * 
Her voice was soft and muffled, and the simplicity 
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sought her acquaintance, as a particular charm. 
Yet, like all reserved natures, she often failed to at- 
tract strangers ut a first meeting.” 

From the year 1832, in which “ Indiana” 
appeared, George Sand produced an average 
of two novels every twelvemonth, sustaining 
the freshness and vigor of her imagination 
and the variety and beauty of her style with 
wonderful evenness through them all. Be- 
sides the enormous number of these works, 
more than fifty in all, she wrote a series of 
plays filling four volumes—many of which 
were acted with success on the stage — and 
an endless quantity of pamphlets and miscel- 
laneous articles for the journalistic press. In 
1869 she calculated that the receipts from her 
literary work had amounted to $200,000. 
She did not strive to grow rich by her earn- 
ings, but was content to spend them on her 
daily living, on the education of her children, 
in her daughter’s dowry, and in the deeds of 
charity for which she was distinguished. A 
strong constitution enabled her to maintain a 
tremendous industry. A number of hours 
each day were given to the training of her 
children, and after them, of her grandchil- 
dren. She joined largely in the family life 
of her household; she gave much time to her 
friends, took long walks, compassing some- 
times ten, twelve, and twenty miles; she 
shared in the diversions of the evening and 
on retiring to her room worked at her desk 
until morning. For the greater part of her 
life she allowed herself only three or four 
hours out of the twenty-four for repose. 
Even in old age, the same ceaseless activity 
continued. A description of the daily rou- 
tine followed in her closing years at Nohant 
—a home now made dearer than ever by the 
presence and devotion of her son, his charm- 
ing wife and children—showed how untiring 
was her love of work: 

“ Nine o’clock, in summer and winter alike, was 
her hour of waking. Letters and newspapers would 
then occupy her until noon, when she came down to 
join the tamily déjefiner. Afterward she would 
stroll from home in the garden and the wood, visit- 
ing and tending her private plants and flowers. At 
two o’clock she would come in to give a lesson to 
her grandchildren in the library, or work there on 
her own account, undisturbed by the romps around 
her. Dinner at six was followed by a short evening 
walk, after which she played with the children, or 
set them dancing indoors. She liked to sit at the 
piano, playing over to herself bits of music by her 
favorite Mozart, or old Spanish or Berrichon airs. 
After a game of dominoes or cards she would sit up 
so late, occupying herself with water-color painting 
or otherwise, that sometimes her son was obliged to 
take away the lights. When at length she retired, 
it was to write on until the morning hours, accord- 


ing to her old habit, only relinquished when her 
health made this imperative.” 


A spirit so resolute and a bodily frame of 
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such exceptional endurance should have held 
out to the extreme term of human life. But 
trusting too much to her natural strength and 
too little to medical skill, George Sand al- 
lowed disease to make a fatal assault upon 
her before calling in the aid of a physician. 
“She might have survived years,” was the doc- 
tor’s decision, “but she has summoned us too 
late.” “It is death,” she remarked; “I did 
not ask for it, but neither do I regret it.” 
She suffered for a week, and then was at rest. 
The end occurred on the 8th of June, 1876, 
within a month of her seventy-second anni- 
versary. 

“A great spirit was gone from the world; and a 
good spirit, it will be generally acknowledged; an 
artist in whose work the genuine desire to leave 
these she worked for better than she found them, is 
one inspiring motive. Such endeavor may seem to 
fuil, and she affirmed: ‘a hundred times it does fail 
in its immediate results, but it helps, notwithstand- 
ing, to preserve that tradition of good desires and of 
good deeds, without which all would perish.’ ” 

Miss Thomas’s biography of George Sand 
does not pretend to be more than a sketch. 
As such, it is well executed and valuable. It 
gives a colierent outline of the career of the 
woman and the author, filled in with many 
interesting details which aid us in under- 
standing the many-sidedness of her character 
and the magnitude of her work. Her influ- 
ence upon her age was vast, and as the mists 
of prejudice are dispelled by time, we are able 
to see that its weight bore uniformly toward 
the benefit of humanity and the advance- 
ment of right. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S ROUNDELS.* 





Emerson’s famous sentence, that “human 
life is made up of the two elements, power 
and form, and the proportion must be invari- 
ably kept, if we would have it sweet and 
sound,” is fully applicable to that mode of 
human life which is called poetry. It is not 
great ideas, not deep thoughts, not fine emo- 
tions, which alone make up the characteristics 
of poetry; such might the philosopher and 
the preacher have, and yet they are far from 
being poets. Nor is the chief constituent of 
poetry to be sought in imaginative expres- 
sions, picturesque tropes, or softly modulated 
combinations of sound; the orator might have 
them all at his command, without a drop of 
genuine poesy in his veins. The true combi- 
nation, or rather blending, of these two ele- 
ments, is what constitutes poetry. Power 
and form, the expressed and the expression, 
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be so inseparably united that one is nothing 
without the other—exists only through the 
other; and the proportion must be invariably 
kept. In the historical development of every 
poet the struggle between these two elements 
may be noticed for longer or shorter periods, 
until they at last neutralize each other. It is 
then said, “ Now our poet masters fully his 
form;” but this is one-sided. It.might just 
as reasonably be said, “ Now our poet masters 
fully his ideas.” Form and idea are insepar- 
able in poetry; every idea has value only 
through the form in which it is expressed, 
every form only through the idea it expresses. 

This struggle for the just proportion of 
power and form, and their vomplete fusion 
into the perfect work of poetry, has been 
strongly apparent in the development of Mr. 
Swinburne. Each new book of his has been 
a step nearer the goal; but the momentum 
with which he is approaching this goal is in- 
creasing like the velocity of an attracted 
body. “Mary Stuart” gave great promise, 
which “Tristram of Lyonesse” more than 
fulfilled; and his latest book, “ A Century of 
Roundels,” abounds in the ripe fruits of a 
true and honest struggle for the high and 
perfect in poetic art. While many of Mr. 
Swinburne’s earlier works did scarcely more 
than betray the promise of warm and impa- 
tient youth, this collection of roundels has 
the deeper charm of true and earnest manli- 
ness. 

Modesty, this sign of self-conscious man- 
hood, has led Mr. Swinburne, in the beautiful 
dedicatory poem to Christina G. Rossetti, to 
speak of his latest productions as ‘Songs 
light as these,” and in the charming “ Envoi” 
he says: 

* Fly, white butterfliee, out to sea, 
Frail pale wings for the winds to try, 
Small white wings that we scarce can see, 
Fly. 

Here and there may a chance-caught eye 

Note in a score of you twain and three 

Brighter or darker of mould or dye.”’ 
And our poet has this time chosen, as the 
means of conveying his ideas, a form which 
has been used mainly for the expression of 
light thoughts and jests; and yet he has suc- 
ceeded in giving to them tones and tunes 
through which “deep and strong the heart 
spake.” All phases and forms of human life 
speak to us through these lovely strains. We 
follow man from the cradle to the grave, 
through sorrow and joy, love and friendship, 
struggle and rest. A considerable portion of 
the roundels treat of children; our poet loves 
them, lives with them, and understands them. 

“ A baby shines as bright 
If winter or if May be 


On eyes that keep in sight 
A baby.” 











and further: 


* All heaven, in every baby born, 
All absolute of earthly leaven, 
Reveals itself, though man may scorn 
All heaven. 


Yet man might feel all sin forgiven, 
All grief appeased, all pain outworn, 
By this one revelation given. 


Soul, now forget thy burdens borne; 
Heart, be thy joys now seven times seven: 
Love shows in light more bright than morn 
All heaven.” 
And in “Etude Réaliste” he sings of “A 
baby’s feet,” “A baby’s hands,” “ A baby’s 
eyes,” in three captivating roundels. But 
the baby dies, and 
“Our thonghts ring sad as bells that toll, 
Not knowing beyond this blind world’s girth 
What things are writ in heaven's full scroll.” 
Uncontrollable thoughts flit around this mys- 
tery, and strange questions arise in the soul: 
** Was life so strange, so sad the sky, 
So strait the wide world’s range, 
He would not stay to wonder why 
Was life so strange?” 
and again: 
“ The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 
What new light now lights up anew 
The little eyes?” 
But death gives no answer to all the questions; 
and 
“@ * * * love's self silent stands, 
Love, that lends eyes and wings to thought 
To search where death's dim heaven expands.” 

Not only his darling baby does the poet 
mourn; Autumn deprived him of the “sweet 
single heart” of his friend Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and Winter bereft him of “the soul 
wherein earth’s songs of death and birth 
were wont to sound and blend,” Richard 
Wagner. In serene and lofty strains he sings 
his sorrow and the world’s sorrow; for there is 

‘** Mourning on earth, as when dark hours descend, 

Wide-winged with plagues from heaven; when hope and 

mirth 


Wane, and no lips rebuke or reprehend 
Mourning on earth.” 


He characterizes both of his lost friends in 
the following lines: 
* A star had set an hour before the sun 
Sank from the skies wherethrough his heart's pulse yet 


Thrills audibly: but few took heed, or none, 
A star had set. 


All heaven rings back, sonorous with regret, 
The deep dirge of the sunset: how should one 
Soft star be missed in all the concourse met? 
But, O sweet single heart whose work is done, 
Whose songs are silent, how should I forget 
That ere the sunset’s fiery goal was won 

A star had set?” 


A volume by Mr. Swinburne would be in- 
complete if it lacked some poems of love; 
for few authors have so thoroughly sounded 





the depths of this “fire of heart untamed,” 
this “thirst of all men’s nature.” Nor does 
this volume fail to give proofs of how fully 
he understands the nature of 

** Love, loyalest and lordliest born of things, 

Immortal that shouldst be, though all else end; 
and the poet pleads with Death to spare for 
him 

“Some low sweet roof where love might live, set free 

From change and fear and dreams of grief or guilt; 
Canst thou not leave life even thus much to see, 
Death, if thou wilt?” 

Songs like these are charming and sweet 
as apple-blossoms: sweet in themselves, by 
their color, their delicacy, their freshness; 
still sweeter by their promise of ripe fruits to 
come. Tu. A. ScHOVELIN. 





BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 

Or the many works professing to expose the 
motives and operations of Nihilism, that which 
bears the name of “ Underground Russia” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), has the appearance of being the 
most intelligent and trustworthy. It is written by 
Stepniak, an active member of the Nihilist party, 
formerly editor of one of its influential organs, who 
speaks with the straightforwardness and familiarity 
of a participator in the affairs he describes. He is 
animated with the intense fervor of a socialist, and 
exhibits the excitability, the fanaticism, and the dar- 
ing of his class. His feelings are intense and ex- 
aggerated, and his language is inflamed; still his 
eloquence is engaging, and when all allowance is 
made for its excessive heat, it is not without in- 
fluence. In the introductory portion of the book, 
the author states that the era of genuine Nihilism 
occurred in the decade between 1860 and 1870, and 
that it is now a thing wholly of the past. Its chief 
aims were to root out religion and establish in its 
place an absolute atheism, and to secure the rights 
of women, including the rights of “free love,” with 
the privileges of superior instruction and admission 
to the professions. It was, says the author, a pas- 
sionate reaction, not against political despotism, but 
against mora] despotism, against “all the obliga- 
tions imposed upon the individual by society, by 
fumily life, and by religion.” Having accomplished 
its objects so completely that every educated man in 
Russia is declared to be a materialist, and the insti- 
tution of marriage to be abolished among socialists, 
Nihilism has given way to the revolutionary move. 
ment, which, in its principles, is in harmony with 
the Paris Commune, and is now in its full career. 
At first the revolutionary movement was moderate 
in action, but finding its measures ineffectual, it 
assumed a violent type and merged into a system of 
sanguinary terrorism. “The Terrorist,” says Step- 
niak, “has no longer any religious feeling in his 
disposition. He is the type of individual force, in- 
tolerant of every yoke.” He fights not only for the 
people and the dear ones he loves, but for himself. 
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“ He has sworn to be free, and he will be free in de- 
fiance of everything.” He faces death at every step, 
and he meets it fearlessly, not like a Christian but 
like a pagan warrior. It is not a winning picture. 
There is nothing winning in the revolutionary move- 
ment nor in the personages engaged in it, as Step- 
niak delineates them. They excite horror, as at a 
band of cut-throats and assassins, secretly pledged 
to assail and overthrow not only an autocratic govern- 
ment, but all law and order and social and family 
organizations. On the destruction of existing insti- 
tutions, the revolutionists promise to found “a new 
world, based upon the fraternity of all men, in which 
there will no longer be either misery or tears.” But 
men and women who eschew religion, who despise 
the marriage tie, the home and the family, who de- 
vote their lives to plots and conspiracies, who use the 
assassin’s weapons remorselessly, are not the men and 
women in whose promises of future fraternity and 
happiness and peace inaugurated by their system we 
can confidently trust. Stepniak’s book gives valu- 
able and interesting information, it shows causes for 
popular dissatisfaction with the despotic rule of the 
Russian monarch, but it does not excite sympathy 
with the principles and the deeds of the Russian 
socialists. 


Ernest HAgcKkeEt’s account of his visit to Cey- 
lon (8. E. Cassino & Co.) has much of the interest 
of Wallace’s “Malay Archipelago” or D’Alberti’s 
“ Explorations in New Guinea.” It is by the re- 
nowned German scientist who has espoused with 
such fervor the doctrine of evolution, and contrib- 
uted various learned treatises to the libraries of sci- 


ence. It had from youth been the dream of 


Professor Haeckel to view the splendors of tropical 
scenery and study its wonderful forms of animal and 
plant life; but not until his forty-eighth year could 
the keen desire be realized. In 1881 circumstances 
favored the contemplation of a trip to Ceylon, which 
should extend over six months, allowing two for the 
journeys there and back, and four for exploring, col- 
lecting, and similar naturalist’s pursuits on the island. 
All through the summer of that year, the Professor 
was busy with preparations for the undertaking. He 
had received leave of absence from the University 
of Jena; his friends lent him every assistance which 
their influence, experience, or possessions could ren- 
der; and he rounded out his personal aptitudes and 
accomplishments by acquiring and improving him- 
self in the arts of oil-painting, photography, the use 
of the gun, of nets and traps, soldering metal, etc. 
The first chapter of his history of the expedition re- 
lates, in the most ingenious manner, the many pre- 
liminaries which were required and the happy spirit 
in which they were arranged. At last, on the 8th 
of October, the traveller and his sixteen trunks and 
cases containing his elaborate outfit, were under way 
with the alluring lands of India as their destination. 
A stay of a week was made at Bombay on the voy- 
age out, and every moment of it filled with expedi- 
tions in and around the city, and once to a consider- 
able distance inland. Indeed, from the hour he left 
Jena to the hour he returned again, the Professor 
was taking in new sights, sounds, and sensations. 
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He absorbed all the information which the ordinary 
sight-seer obtains by means of the amplest facilities, 
and a whole world beside. Men of means and influ- 
ence extended to him free hospitality and service; 
their private homes and public works were open to 
his enjoyment and inspection; and nature laid bare 
her choicest secrets to one who could understand 
and solve their meaning. The narrative of so rich 
an experience could not fail to be interesting. Pro- 
fessor Haeckel has the enthusiasm and simplicity of 
a child, and he surrendered himself without restraint 
to the emotions which the luxuriant beauties of the 
tropics excited in him. To witness his intense delight 
over every new species of life on land or in the sea, 
and every fresh phenomenon of the earth or the sky, 
gives the readera pleasure apart from that of his own 
enjoyment of the things described. Ceylon proved 
a paradise to the traveller, which he left with pangs 
of regret, but bearing with him priceless collections 
of natural objects and “a mass of mental pictures 
and ideas” which will be a cause of gratitude for 
the remainder of his life. Not an accident or a day 
of illness marred the sojourn in Ceylon, and the 
return home by way of Egypt was as fortunate in 
every respect as the experience it concluded. 


“Sinners and Saints,” is the rather puzzling title 
which Phil. Robinson bestows on his volume of 
impressions gathered during a journey across our 
continent and 2a three months sojourn among the 
Mormons. Mr. Robinson is an Englishman, who 
has had years of the severe training encountered in 
the school of the special correspondent; and in dis- 
tant and trying service in India, Africa, and various 
islands of the sea, has practiced the habits of endu- 
rance, hardihood, wariness, watchfulness, swift, sage 
calculation which must become a second nature to 
adepts in the journalistic profession. With such 
preparation, and with a conspicuous talent for vivid 
and humorous narration, he passed through the 
United States, with a view of reporting, frankly and 
truthfully, the aspect of things as they struck him 
in this new and broad continent. There is nothing 
novel to Americans in what he saw, as he travelled 
along the great highways leading to and from the 
Pacific. It is chiefly in noting the effect upon his 
mind that we are interested; and from the very be- 
ginning he wakes our attention by showing that his 
mode of observation is distinctly original. Mr. 
Robinson is a remarkably wide-awake traveller, let- 
ting nothing of significance go by without a pene- 
trating glance and a fresh, graphic comment. His 
spirits are always gay, and sparkles of wit and poetry 
flash constantly from his pen. He appreciates the 
magnificent proportions of our country, its vast nat- 
ural wealth and its prospective grandeur ; he is dis- 
posed to accord justice to the qualities of the people ; 
still there is a tinge of the pride of “the lordly Brit- 
on” pervading his sentiments, and at times he is 
exasperating in his criticisms. It is not worth while 
mentioning instances where he is specially irritating. 
As a nation we have outgrown the age when a for- 
eigner’s ill-judged and sweeping censures can too 
deeply wound us. In recounting his acquaintance 
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with the Mormons, Mr. Robinson espouses their 
cause in a feeling way. He condemns their practice 
of polygamy with sufficient resoluteness, but other- 
wise approves honestly of their principles and char- 
acter, pronouncing them an honest, industrious, 
temperate, benevolent community, whose conduct in 
private and domestic life, and management of public 
affairs deserve the highest praise. With his temper- 
ament, Mr. Robinson must always speak with warmth 
and a tendency to exaggeration, yet his testimony, 
after dwelling on terms of familiarity and confidence 
in the homes of the Mormons for a protracted period, 
must carry weight with it. (Roberts Brothers.) 


Mr. A. P. C. Grirrtn, of the Beston Public Li- 
brary, has issued a bibliographical monograph on 
the Discovery of the Mississippi River, with a fac- 
simile of Louis Joliet’s map of 1674. It gives a full 
and accurate description of all the published narra- 
tives and relations of the early French expiorers in 
the Mississippi Valley, Nicolet, Alloiiez, Marquette, 
Hennepin, and La Salle, the original editions, re- 
prints and translations. This compact and scholarly 
paper first appeared in the “ Magazine of American 
History,” and is now reprinted in quarto form, in a 
limited edition of 150 copies, at the trivial price of 
seventy-five cents. The paper is an important con- 
tribution to Western history, as it puts before the 
student ali the original materials relating to the 
subject, and tells him where they can be found. 
Much of this matter is hidden away in the “ Réla- 
tions des Jésuites,’ Margry’s “ Découvertes et Eta- 
blissements des Frangais,”’ Shea’s “Cramoisy Series,” 
French’s “Historical Collections of Louisiana,” “Wis- 
consin Historical Society’s Collections,” Thevenot’s 
“Recueil de Voyages,” in special tracts, and in 
many other places where a student would not find 
them readily. In the new school of historical study, 
subjects must be investigated from original authori- 
ties, if one would know anything of history. The 
old custom of taking mythical statements on trust, 
and repeating them parrot-like, has passed away. 
Mr. Griffin has done substantial service in preparing 
this bibliographical account of the original docu- 
ments pertaining to the most romantic portion of 
American history. 

LIKE an exquisite pearl is “The Story of Ida,” 
by Francesca, which John Ruskin has caused to be 
published, adding to it a few brief editorial com- 
ments aad a preface. The moral beauty of the work 
was undeniably of a high standard, or it would not 
have been introduced to the public by Ruskin and 
with words in his vein of solemn commendation. It 
also has a literary charm which quite matches its 
spiritual purity, the simple and unaffected language 
of the writer moving one almost as much as the 
touching story it relates. Ida was a lovely young 
Florentine girl, who faded from the earth at the 
age of nineteen. The romance and tragedy which 
were blended in her brief life seem too intense to 
be true, but Mr. Ruskin assures us that every inci- 
dent related by Francesca is in absolute harmony 
with fact. The book has a crowning grace in a 





drawing of Ida made by the writer of the story, 
whose vocation seems to be that of a painter, and 
who is an artist of rare refinement in whatever 
province she works. In speaking of the portrait, 
Ruskin says: “ Providentially, I can show, in the 
same book, examples of the purest truth, both in 
history and picture. Of invented effects of light 
and shade on imaginary scenes, it seems to me we 
have admired too many. Here is a real passage of 
human life seen in the light that Heaven sent for 
it." (Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston.) 








THE new series of neat and cheap little volumes 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons are issuing under the gen- 
eral title of ‘“ Topics of the Time,” is based upon a 
capital plan. This is to bring before the reader, in an 
accessible manner, the best representative essays on 
the great questions of the day which have appeared 
in the leading English and continental magazines. 
It is quite impossible for the general public to hunt 
out these papers from the widely-scattered periodi- 
cals in which they originally appear, and thus a 
good deal of the most important literary work of the 
time is missed. The series under notice remedies 
the difficulty hy presenting each month a half-dozen 
articles selected by the editor, Mr. Titus Munson 
Coan, and inclosed in muslin or paper covers. The 
number for June is devoted to “Studies in Biog- 
raphy,” giving seven essays of the character named, 
including one on Gambetta, another on Swift, a third 
on George Sand, etc. The volume for July com- 
prises “ Strides in Literature,” the first of which is 
the sharp review of “ American Literature in Eng- 
land,” from ‘‘ Blackwood’s”’ Others following are 
“ Hamlet,” from the ‘‘Contemporary Review;” 
“Tsaiah of Jerusalem,” by Matthew Arnold, from 
the * Nineteenth Century ;” “The Humorous in Lit- 
erature,” from “ Blackwood’s;” and “ Concerning 
the Unknown Public,” from the “ Nineteenth Cen- 


tury.” 


THE last number of Roberts’s “ No Name” series, 
“Princess Amélie,” is suitable for leisure hour 
reading, when light amusement is all the mind de- 
sires. It purports to be a fragment of the autobiog- 
raphy of a French princess of the period just prior 
to the Revolution of 1791-93. The spirit of the 
times and the traditions of the aristocratic classes 
are very well represented in the structure of the 
story. In the placid season of old age, the Princess 
relates, at the request of doting children, the extra- 
ordinary episode of her marriage with the sovereign 
of a small German principality, whom she had 
never seen until he pledged his vows with hers at 
the civil ceremony, and did not meet again until 
five years later, when the religious rites sealed their 
union. A gentle interest is sustained by the inci- 
dents of the story, although the reader will not re- 
gret if two or three leaves are sometimes turned 
over instead of one. 


THE reader who is seeking for precise and minute 
information concerning the domain of Spain will 
find a considerable amount in the volume entitled 





“From the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules,” 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The author, Mr. 
Henry Day, made a close study of the kingdom in 
the light of the past and present, as he travelled from 
Barcelona in the north to Gibraltar in the south, and 
gives the fruits of his researches in a convenient and 
readable form. The physical features of the country, 
its natural resources, the character and condition of 
the people, their government, religion and education, 
the points and traits of the great towns, their archi- 
tecture, art, commerce, and life, are described with 
the fulness and care of a manual intended for serious 
instruction. The author has a fondness for facts and 
statistics, and has filled his book with them rather 
than the casual notes and observations of the ordi- 
nary tourist. His style is plain and matter-of-fact, 
but relieved from tediousness by the continual in- 
terest of the statements conveyed. 


Krne’s “ Dictionary of Boston,” by Edwin M. 
Bacon, modelled somewhat upon the famous “ Dic- 
tionary of London,” is an encyclopedia of informa- 
tion concerning the city it describes. There is ap- 
parently nothing which the citizen or stranger might 
wish to learn of the town, from the time of its first 
settlement to the current year, that is not to be found 
in its pages. The matter is conveniently arranged 
for access, and agreeably presented in a literary 
point of view. Published by Moses King, Cam- 
bridge. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


H. A. Sumner & Co. will soon issue a new novel, 
“An Ideal Fanatic,” by Mrs. L. B. Porch. 

Mr. Austin Donson is to edit a selection of the 
ng of Horace Walpole, for the Parchment Li- 

rary. 

THuRLOW WEED’s “Autobiography,” to comprise 
800 octavo pages, will be ready for subscribers 
August 1. 

Mrs. Lucy H. Hoorer, the well known Paris cor- 
respondent, is said to be the author of “ Those Pretty 
St. George Girls,” published anonymously by the 
Petersons. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, one of the most deserv- 
edly popular of American writers for the young, 
will begin in the September number of “ Wide 
Awake,” a new scrial story entitled “ Buttered 
Crusts.”” 

“ REMINISCENCES of Charlotte Cushman, the Ac- 
tress and Woman,” will shortly be published by the 
author, Joseph O. Lunt, of Boston. It is expected 
that the work will contain many incidents in the 
life of Miss Cushman never before published. 

Curries, UpHam & Co. have published in pam- 
phlet form, “Yankee Doodle,” the poem recently de- 
livered by Robert Grant before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Harvard. Mr. Grant is known as the 
author of “The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl.” 

Pror. Jowett has written to D. Lothrop & Co., 
the American publishers of his translation of Thu- 





cydides, acknowledging the “ fair remuneration” 
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which he has received from them, and expressing 
the wish that the right of publishing the book in 
this country shall rest exclusively with that firm. 


UNnpER the title, “A College Fetich,’’ Lee & Shep- 
ard have issued in pamphlet form the address lately 
delivered by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., before the 
Harvard Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. In this 
oration Mr. Adams protested against the importance 
assigned to the dead languages, and particularly 
Greek, in the curricula of Harvard and other col- 
leges. 

THE amusing little booklet called “ English as 
She is Spoke,” published almost simultaneously by 
Appleton, Putnam, and Osgood (the edition of the 
latter being the most complete, and having an in. 
troduction by Mark Twain), is a reproduction of “The 
New Guide of Conversation, in Portuguese and 
English,” published in Paris a quarter of a century 
ago. 

D. Lornror & Co. will soon issue a new volume 
of sermons by the Rev. Dr. Manning, late pastor of 
the Old South Church, Boston, with the title, “ Not 
of Man, but of God.” The same firm will issue 
shortly a new novel by George MacDonald, with the 
title “ Donald Grant;” and also a new “ History of 
the American People,” by Arthur Gilman, to be 
comprised in a single volume, with 175 illustrations. 


Tue Brooklyn Bridge has furnished material for 
many pictures and descriptive sketches. It has, of 
course, gone largely into the illustrated weeklies; 
and it has been the subject of illustrated articles in 
“ Harper’s Magazine,” “St. Nicholas,” etc. It now 
appears in a number of the “ Franklin Library,” 
illustrations and descriptive matter making the rep- 
resentation very complete and satisfactory. 


Tue Turkish authorities propose to put a check 
upon seditious books, Armenian, Greek, and Arabic, 
by requiring of applicants for license to publish, 
first a diploma of graduation from a superior school, 
and then proof that the proposed work is not a pla- 
giarism or piracy; finally there is an examination 
of the work by the Minister of Public Instruction, 
who afterwards hands the aspirant over to the crim- 
inal authorities, or permits him to publish, as he 
sees fit. 


Mr. Epwin ARNOLD will have ready for publica- 
tion in the Fall another Indian poem, composed of 
the following idyis from the Sanscrit of the “Maha- 
bharata.”’ 1, “ Savitri; or, Love and Death ;” 2, “Nala 
and Damayanti;” 3, “The Enchanted Lake;” 4, 
“The Saint's Temptation;” 5, “The Birth of 
Death.” Messrs. Triibner & Co., the publishers of 
the work, are preparing for publication, during the 
ensuing season, an illustrated edition of Mr. Arnold’s 
“ Light of Asia.” 


Estes & Lavriat will publish at an early day 
“History of Rome and of the Roman People, from 
its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Em- 
pire,” by Victor Durny, translated by M. M. Ripley 
and W. J. Clark, and edited by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy ; 
anew limited edition of Lingard’s “ History of Eng- 
iand;” “The Natural History of Man;” a limited 
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édition de luxe of Carlyle’s Works in twenty vol- 
umes; and “Travels in Mexico, and Life among 
the Mexicans,” by Fred. A. Ober. 

RoseRts BROTMERS announce that they have in 
preparation for the holidays, “Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard,” with thirty designs by Harry 
Fenn, drawn especially for this edition, many of 
them from sketches taken by him at Stoke Pogis, 
the scene of the poem; “The High Tide,” by 
Jean Ingelow, illustrated from original designs 
by Church and other artists, all of them done es- 
pecially for this edition; “ Lead, Kindly Light,” by 
John Henry Newman, illustrated by William St. 
John Harper and George R. Halm, engraved by 
Andrew. “Good Night and Good Morning,’ Words 
by Lord Houghton, iliuminations and etchings by 
Walter Severn. 

A work of much more than ordinary interest, is 
the “Life of James Buchanan,” in two volumes, 
just published by Harper & Brothers. The mass of 
material left by Mr. Buchanan was very large, in- 
cluding nearly every document that had come into 
his hands; an enormous number of private letters 
from persons with whom he had held either official 
or social relations; memorandums, written with his 
own hand at the time, of nearly every important 
conversation or critical transaction in which he had 
engaged; and copies of a large proportion of his 
own letters. This material eventually found its 
way into the hands of Mr. George Ticknor Curtis, 
who is understood to have been requested by the 
friends and relatives of Mr. Buchanan to undertake 
the preparation of his biography. The character of 
the matter placed in Mr. Curtis’s hands, and his own 
accomplishments as an author, will cause his work 
to be widely read. 

Mr. E. L. Driver, of Baltimore, has issued a 
“Primer of Criticism,’ in which he indulges in 
some rather forcible comments upon James, Ho- 
wells, Stedman, Stoddard, Cable, and other authors. 
Mr. Didier is no dawdler. He does not mince his 
words, if he does his victims. James is a “ tuft 
hunter and sycophant,’’ Howells a “ smooth-bore,” 
Stedman a “ dead failure,” Stoddard a man who has 
“turned his wash-bow] into a paste-pot,”’ Cable a 
blower of “ literary soap-bubbles,” Richard Grant 
White a critic who discovered in a “ cockney beauty 
with legs like a piano and a voice like a fog-horn 
‘the lost arms of the Venus de Milo and a voice of 
vocal velvet,’ ” etc., etc. This is the sort of ‘‘ primer” 
criticism which Mr. Didier offers—forty-six pages for 
ten cents. What, it may be asked, would be his more 
advanced literary instruction? And what would 
happen to Mr. Didier himself, were the Didierian 
method of criticism to be applied to him ? 


A uiFe of Mary Lamb, by Anne Gilchrist, will 
form the next volume in Roberts Brothers’ series of 
“Famous Women.” The same publishers have just 
ready the first of a collection of old favorites which 
they will issue under the general title of “The 
Classic” series. The volumes ready are: “ Lady 
of the Lake,” “ Marmion,” and “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” the three in one volume; “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” with illustrations by Mulready ; *‘Robin- 
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son Crusoe,” with illustrations by Stothard; “ Paul 
and Virginia,” illustrated by Lalauze; Southey’s 
“Life of Nelson,” illustrated by Birket Foster; Vol- 
taire’s “ Life of Charles XII,” with maps and por- 
traits; Maria Edgeworth’s “Classic Tales,” with a 
biographical sketch by Grace A. Oliver; Macaulay's 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” with a biographical sketch 
and illustrations; “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” with all of 
the original illustrations in fac-simile; “Classic He- 
roic Ballads,” edited by the editor of “Quiet Hours ;”’ 
“Classic Tales,’ by Anna Letitia Barbauld, with 
a biographical sketch by Grace A. Oliver; and 
“Classic Tales,” by Ann and Jane Taylor, also with 
a biographical sketch by Grace A. Oliver. Other 
volumes are in preparation. 


WHEN Mr. W. F. Poole, in THe Dra for April 
last, pointed out the striking similarity in the styles 
of Mr. John Bach McMaster and Macaulay, it did not 
seem to be 2 very wonderful discovery, for the quota- 
tions given made the resemblance so obvious that 
the wonder would be that any reader could fail to 
notice it. But several journals, and among them 
the “ Nation” and “ Critic,” have recently filed dis- 
tinct claims to priority in the discovery. On June 
21, the “ Nation” says: 

“It might be supposed that a resemblance so striking would 

have been generally pointed out at once in every public print. 
It was not so. The new ‘History of the United States’ was 
immediately noticed by all the daily papers and all the weekly 
and monthly magazines; it was received with a unanimous 
chorus of praise. The style, in particular, received especial 
attention; but no one thought of the forgotten writer of forty 
years ago; all looked at once to an English historian of our 
own day. Every one said that Mr. McMaster had imitated 
Mr. Green (though the English history did not appear till the 
American was half written), and no one perceived that he 
resembled Macaulay.” 
According to the “ Critic,’ “it was the * Nation’ 
itself that harped upon the resemblance to Green ;"’ 
and the former journal quotes from its issue of April 
21: 

“The American writer will inevitably bring to mind, even 
to the most careless reader, the brilliancy, the vivacity, and 
the manner of the English historian, Macaulay. If one [Doyle], 
like Hildreth, loves to stir the dust of venerable and musty 
archives, and verify each historical event by the special con- 
temporary record, the other [McMaster], like Macaulay, has 
quite as much respect, if not more, for the contemporary 
newspaper,”’ etc. 

Fortunately, the almanac is an excellent arbiter 
in such matters. Mr. Poole’s article appeared April 
1, and is more definite than either of the others on 


the point referred to: 

“Tt is evident that Mr. McMaster, in his literary training, 
has modelled his style on thatof Macaulay. His introduction, 
perhaps unconsciously, follows the method of Macaulay’s in- 
troduction. ‘I purpose,’ says Macaulay, in his opening sentence, 
‘to write the history of England from the accession of King 
James the Second down to the time which is within the mem- 
ory of men still living.’ ‘The subject of my narrative,’ says 
Mr. McMaster, ‘is the history of the people of the United 
States of America from the close of the war for independence 
down to the opening of the war between the States.’ ‘I shall’ 
do this, ‘I shall’ do that, says each of them. Then the form 
changes: ‘Nor will it be less my duty,’ says Macaulay; ‘Nor 
shall it be less my aim,’ says Mr. McMaster. The subject of 
the chapter on ‘The State of America in 1784’ was doubtless 
suggested—and is none the worse for that—by Macaulay's 
chapter on ‘The State of England in 1685.’ 


We do not regard the dispute, in which THz D1au 
has taken no part, as an important one, but since it 





has become extended we have taken the trouble to 
give the chronological record, which ought to be 
conclusive as to the original discovery of our latter- 
day Macaulay. 


Two interesting autograph documents of Burns 
and Scott were recently sold among the papers of an 
old library in the English Lake district, and have 
been brought to this country by their owner, a gen- 
tleman connected with the firm of A. & C. Black, 
Edinburgh. It is believed they were among the 
papers included in the sale of Southey’s effects, 
shortly after the poet’s death, and have since re- 
mained in obscurity. Both documents have been 
declared genuine by experts. The Burns paper is a 
half sheet of foolscap, written on both sides, consist- 
ing apparently of some idle copyings and fragments 
of songs —“ The Banks of Nith,” “ Robin Shure in 
the hairst,”’ and the old ballads of “ Galloway Tam” 
and “ Barbara Allan,” with running comments by 
the poet. The Scott letter is long, but so interesting 
and characteristic that we give it entire, as we are 
assured it has never been in print before. 

“ My dear Southey:—Leyden’s direction is simply 
Calcutta—Bengal. I heard from him by the last 
ships—he is flourishing like a green bay tree, strong 
in constitution, high in reputation. He is likely to 
push the researches into Indian antiquities as far as 
any savant we have hitherto sent out, and as he 
totally postpones every other object, I have no other 
apprehension than that he may hurry over too much 
ground to admit of his being severely accurate. He 
will be delighted with Kehama, and I judge com- 
pletely astonished at such a poem being produced 
by one who has never seen Indostan. As for Ley- 
den’s silence towards me for some years (which I 
sincerely hope is the only objection to him you hint 
at), [ now impute it to the misrepresentations of a 
dissipated and worthless blackguard, his brother, 
whom I served for Jo. Leyden’s sake as long as I 
possibly could, until he rendered himself absolutely 
intolerable by coming to my house intoxicated. 
Poor Jack of Leyden sent me some months ago a 
precious gage d’ amitié in the shape of a poisoned 
crevse, the hilt as brilliant as that of Excalibur, as to 
which you cannot but remember 

——* that all of Coleyne was the blade, 
And all the hilt of precious stone.’ 
In short, it is worthy of the bowels of Bonaparte 
himself, and [ wish it was sheathed in them with my 
heart—I pray his Majesty’s mercy; I should have 
said his guts, for bowels he hath none. 

I have just got the Quarterly. I scarcely know 
the article of Kehama, which has been greatly altered, 
especially in omitting quotations. Another time 
I shall wish to have the final correcting of the proof. 
sheets of my own articles. I dare say, however, the 
article is improved on the whole, for I wrote ina 
most excessive hurry, to get it into the last number, 
which proved impossible, the work not being then 
published in London. I trust the Quarterly will do 
well. Murray writes me that they print 6000 and are 
daily gaining ground. I don’t augur much interfer- 
ence from Longman’s new review, unless he has 
been singularly fortunate in an editor. What do 
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you think of Roscoe’s mean spirited pamphict on 
Lord Gray’s opinions concerning the war? IT always 
thought that man overrated; but he seems to have 
grown actually silly. 

Barvosa is indeed a glorious affair, and gained 
too by a ‘Gallant Greme.’ The effect of such a 
victory upon the morale of the French army is 
likely to be incalculable. But O, my dear Southey, for 
La Pena’s head on a charger! I fear the Spaniards 
will ruin the best cause in the world, and render 
their own valor and patriotism altogether unavailing 
by the false pride of which King William long since 
complained, which will not suffer them to acknow- 
ledge those deficiencies that ruin them. All the 
officers I have seen lament that the courage and 
zeal of the common Spanish soldiers have in every 
conflict failed through the cowardice and ignorance 
of those who lead them. They want subaltern and 
non-commissioned officers dreadfully, and most un- 
fortunately the total want of education prevents 
them from drawing the natural supply of them by 
preferments from their own ranks. If, while it is 
called to-day, they would profit by the example of 
the Portuguese and put a few thousand of their liv- 
ers under British officers and British discipline, I 
think I would stake my life on the final issue of the 
contest. Portugal now exhibits a glorious confuta- 
tion of Lord Grenville’s croaking. I could not read 
yesterday’s news without dinning your friar’s proph- 
ecy into the ears of everyone: 

*To Coventree shall their reliques be brought : 
Such is the will divine.’ 
I saw a letter from an officer of our flying artillery 
who, since the retreat of Massena commenced, had 
been with the van of the pursuers, and almost con- 
stantly in sight and often engaged with the French 
rear. Their confusion and distress augmented on 
each movement. Their flank had been turned at 
every stand which they attempted. Artillery, bag- 
gage, sick, wounded, all were abandoned, and hun- 
dreds of horses and mules were lying ham-strung 
upon the line of march. The writer is perhaps too 
sanguine, for he anticipates the dispersion or sur- 
render of that immense army. But that they have 
suffered, and continue to suffer the greatest possible 
losses, is indubitable; and all owing to the coolness 
and generalship of Wellington, manifested not in 
military only, but in the firm and confidential feel- 
ings with which he has inspired our allies, for there 
is no doubt that the unceasing activity of the Or- 
donanzer was the principal means of reducing Mas- 
sena to his present dilemma. It is astonishing with 
what unspeakable incredulity the opposition folks 
maintained this retreat to have been a mere colour. 
If so, I hope, as Justice Shelton says, it is a colour 
Massena will die in. I beg my kind remembrances 
to Mrs. Southey, and ever am yours most sincerely, 
WaLtTer Scort. 

Eprsx., 10th April, 

I was very ungenerous not to send my best thanks 
for Kehama. He has just returned from the bind- 
ers, in superb blue morocco, to match Madoc, the 
Cid and Brazil. I have not seen Pasley, but wiil 


read him on your recommendation.” 
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BooKs OF THE MONTH 
|The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of July by Messrs. 


JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By 
his nephew, Pierre M. Irving. ag ig Edition. To be 
_— in 3 vols., quarte. Vols. I, Il now ready. Per 
set, ° 

Edition de Luxe. Handsomely printed on heavy linen » 
per, and containing 50 portraits and views on steel. 
dition is limited to 300 copies, numbered. 

History of Bayard. Compiled by the Loyal Serviteur. 
From the French of L. Larchey. Beautifully illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 448. London. Net, $7.35. 

The Story of Ida. By Francesca. Edited, with preface, 
by John Ruskin, D.C.L. “p- $4. 5c. 


Monart ‘3? D. F. Gehring. ‘* The Great Musicians.” Pp. 
31. /° 
Emily Bronte. *Bminent 


By A. Mary F. Robinson. 
Pp. 235. London. Net, $1.25. 


ad Mathilde Blind. 


Women Series.” 


George Bist... “Eminent. Women 
Series. 5 


London. Net, $1.2. 
Satie in pl “Topics of the Time.” Edited 
y T. M. Coan. Paper, 25c; cloth, 60c. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 

The Dramatic Works of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. With an Introduction by Richard Grant White. 3 
vols., 12mo. Portrait. Hdition de Luxe. Limited to 30 
copies en Japan paper at $25, and 318 copies on Holland 
paper at $15. 

The Miseries of Fo Hi. A Celestial Functionary. From 
the French of Francisque Sarcey. . 254. $1. 

Hindu myheieer- Vedic and Puranic. 
kins. Pp. 411 ndon. Net, $3.70. 


Persian Wit and Humor. Sete the Sixth Book of the 
Baharistan of Jami. Translated for the first time from 
the original Persian. By C.E.Arlson. Pp. 40. London. 
Net, $1.40. 

A College Fetich. An Address Delivered Before the Har 
vard Chapter of the Fraternity of the Phi Beta a 
June 28, 1883. By Charles Francis Adams, Jr. Paper, 25c. 

The Primer of Politeness. A Help to Stee and Home 
Government. By A. M. Gow, A.M. Pp. 2 Te 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. ais for ‘the Use 
of Schools. By W. H. Lambert. Boards, 30c. 


Soutien in Literature. ‘‘Topics of the Time.” 
by T. M. Coan. Paper, 25c; cloth, 60c. 


REF ERENCE—ECONOMICS. 

The . Wnovelopedio Dictionary. A New and Original 

k of Reference to ali the Words in the English Lan- 

gunk With a full account of their Origin, Meaning, 

ronunciatien, and Use. By Robert Hunter, M.A., F.G.S 

assisted in special departments by Eminent Aushectties’ 

With numerous Illustrations. Large 8vo. 4 vols. ready. 
Per vol., $3. 

The Tariff Laws of the United States. With Ex- 
planatury Notes, Citations from Decisions of the Courts 
and the Treasury Department. By C. F. Williams. 8vo, 
pp. 198. $1.50. 

A Complete Hand-book of Synonyms and Anto- 

nyms; or. Synonyms and Words of Upposite Mexning. 
By the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, A.M.,D.D. Pp. 512. $1. 

King’s Dictionary of Boston. By E. M. Bacen. Pp. 
518. Paper, 50c; cloth, flex., 75c; cloth, stiff cover, $1. 

Congested Prices. By M. L. Scudder,Jr. Pp. 52. Flex- 

Hand-book of Briticisms, Ameri 

nial and Proviucial Words and Phrases. 
ev. Samuel Fallows, A.M.,D.D. Pp. 54. 


MEDICAL—SCIENTIFIC. 

The American Practice of Medicine. Including the 
Diseases of Women and Children, based upon the Patho 
logical Indications of the Remedies Advised by I. J. M. 
Goss, A.M., M.D. Pp. 641. Cloth, $5; sheep, $6. 

An Epitome of Medicine, Surgery and Obstetrics. 
Including Nervous Diseases and the Diseases of Women 
and Children. By A. ~~“ M.D., LL.D., D. H. Agnew, 
a . om and R. A. F. Penrose, M.D., LL.D. Pp. 


By W. J. Wil- 


Edited 


ricanisms, Collo- 
By the Rt. 


The inn Lectures. On the Treatment ef Some 
of the Forms of Vaivular Disease of the Heart. By A. E. 





Sansom, M.D., Lond. F.R.C.P. Pp. 93. $1.25. 





A Treatise on — 5 Gempounds, Machine Rock 
Drills, and ——y S. Drinker, E.M. Tilustra- 
tions and plates. ‘olio. yes $5. 

Water Supply. Considered Mainly from a Chemical ont 
Sanitary Standpoint. By W. R. Nichols. 8vo, pp. 232. $2.50 

Boney’ s oo By P. Barry. New Edition, re- 


RELIGION—EVOLUTION. 


Revelation and Modern Theology Contrasted; or, 
By’ Bore a Ree the ‘Apostolic Gospel Demonstrated. 
M.A. 8vo, pp. 498. London. $4.50. 
me , Pulpit Commentary. ap 4 the Rev. Canon 
). M. Spence, M.A., and Rev. J Exell. Joshua. 
pp. 384. Net, $2. 
Evolution. A Semmary of Evidence. By R. C. Adams. 
Paper. e 
FICTION. 
King Capital. A Tale of Provincial Ambition. By W. 
Sime. 2vols. London. Net, $5. 
Master Bieland and His Workmen. From the German of 
Berthold Auerbach. “Leisure Hour Series.’ Pp. 266. $1. 
The Same. “Leisure Moment Series.” 
Her Sailox Love. By Katharine 8 
Paper, 50c; cloth, $1. 
Jarl’s Daughter, and Other Nevelettes. 
Burnett. Pp. 180. Paper, 50c; cloth, $1. 
—— Re St. George Girls. 
». 346. Paper, 75c; cloth, $1.25. 
mm. ioe Arabian Pights. B ay R. L. Stevenson. 
ure Moment Series.” ‘aper, 25c 
By Frances M. Peard. The Hudson Lib- 


Paper, 25c. 
. Macquoid. Pp. 459. 


By Mrs. F. H. 
A Society Novel. 
“ Leis- 
Mother Molly. 
2c. 


rary. 
A Stranded Ship. A Story of Sea and Shore. By L. C. 
Davis. The Hudson Library. We. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
bas Dementie Adventures of a Milkmaid. 
ardy. 
aus < nell vu Nihil. 


By T. 
By Countess M. Von Bothmer. 
The s Senior Songman. By the auther of “St. Olaves.” 


A Poctiad Virgin. By Ella Weed. 2c. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by maii, post-paid, on 
anit of price, by JaNsEN, McCLurG & Co., 0 Co 


A A COLLEGE FETICH: 


The recent PHI BETA KAPPA 
ADDRESS of MR. CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Fr., ts now 
ready in pamphlet form. 

Price 25 cents. 

Sold by all Booksellers, or matled 


on recetpt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


BOSTON. 
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—THE— 


SUMMER RESORT 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Summer tourists, and those wishing to spend 
a summer vacation with the maximum of profit 
in health and enjoyment, should not overlook the 
advantages offered by Ashland, Wis., near the 
upper end of Lake Superior, and the Northern 
terminus of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. 
/t is situated on the Southern Shore of Che- 
quamegon Bay (an arm of Lake Superior ), into 
whose basin fall a score of beautiful streams, 
whose crystal, ice-cold waters are filled with 
speckled trout, black bass, and pickerel. Che- 
quamegon Bay is the best harbor on the Great 
Lakes; it is surrounded by vast forests; its 
atmosphere is clear and balmy, and within the 
radius of twenty miles are the finest fishing 
grounds in America. Ashland is situated on 
a broad plateau, sixty feet above the level of 
the Bay, overlooking the Lake and the famous 
Apostle Islands. The crowning glory of Ash- 
land is its famous hotel,“ THE CHEQUAM- 
EGON,” the finest, in fact the only, Summer 
Resort on Lake Superior. It can readily accom- 
modate 500 guests, and is supplied with every 
‘convenience for amusement and comfort. “The 
Chequamegon”’ fleet, under immediate supervision 
of the manager, consists of a large number of 
row and sailboats, sailing yachts, and the fine 
excursion steamer “S. B. Barker,” which will 
make daily trips to Bayfield and to the beautt- 
ful and historic scenery of the Apostle Islands. 

Trains for Ashland leave the Union Pas- 
senger Station, corner of Madison and Canal 
Streets, Chicago, via C. M. & St. P. Ry., for 
Wisconsin Central Railroad, daily (except Sat- 
urdays), at 9.00 p.m. Through Sleepers and 
Parlor Cars attached. Full information may 
be obtained at the Ticket Office of Wisconsin 
Central Railroad, Ashland Block, Chicago. 





INTENSELY INTERESTING. 


MISERIES or FO HI 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Since Charles Lamb gave us his inimitable ‘‘ Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig,” telling how the Chinaman discov- 
ered the delectable qualities which lie dormant in the 
tender and toothsome young porker, we have had no 
pleasanter reading, with the Celestial for a figure, than 
in the “ Miseries of Fo Hi.” Sparkling with satire 
and humor, it is not only delightful reading for a sum- 
mer day, but at the same time it furnishes much food for 
thought with its sharp lessons on Civil Service in the 
Celestial Empire, which lessons can very readily be ap- 
plied to our own Republic. Lamb's Chinaman burn 
his fingers and found out how to roast a pig. Poor 
Fo Hi also burns his fingers, metaphorically, in learn- 


ing his lesson. 


Times of Battle and of Rest. 


PRICE, $1 25. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Times of Gustaf Adolf.” 

THE STANDARD, Chicago, says: *‘ The story has 
some of the features of the former one, while to some 
extent the same characters are introduced. Yet its lead- 
ing incidents are different, illustrating, though with no 
less vividness, another side of the Swedish annal of that 
stirring time. Itis to be said of these books that they 
have @ CHARACTER, a” INDIVIDUALISM exceedingly re- 
Sreshing to one who tires of the dead level of ordinary 
literary productions in these times. They are original 
in every way. The author is a genius somewhat of the 
‘*Waverley” type, still no copyist. His narrative is 
stirring and exciting ina high degree, yet he continues 
to interest his readers in that part which is fact scarcely 
less than in that whichis fiction, while the reader finds, 
as he closes the book, that he has been led over tracts ef 
history almost entirely new,—and has a stock of inform- 
ation upon Swedish annals especially which he could 
scarcely have hoped to find elsewhere.” 


*.* Sold by all booksellers; or mailed post.paid on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO. 


Cor. Wanasn Ave. & Mapison St., Cuicaco 
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D. Lothrop & Company's New Books. 





A MATCHLESS LIST OF HOLIDAY BOOKS IN PRESS FOR EARLY 
PUBLICATION. 





MOST POPULAR ANNUALS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 
VoLuMEs FOR 1883. More THAN 100,000 Sotp Eacu Year. 


WIDE AWAKE. Boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. Bas, $1.50; cloth, $2. 
THE PANSY. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. Boards, chromo cover, $1. 
BABYLAND. Boards, chromo cover, 75c. 

BOYS AND GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 700 pages, $2.50. 
CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUAL. $1.50. 


THE 


HOLIDAY QUARTOS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


ALL ABOARD FOR THE LAKES AND MOUNTAINS: 
By Epwarp A. Ranp. Boards, $1.75; cloth, $2.25. 

PANSY’S HOME STORY BOOK. By Pansy. $1.50. 

THE SILVER CITY. By Frep A. Oper. $1.50. 

DELIGHTFUL DAYS. $1.50. 

WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, $1.50. 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME. By Marearet SIpNEY. $1.25. 

THROUGH SPAIN ON DONKEY BACK. $1.50. 

DECORATIVE PLAQUES. Chromo cover, 75c.; unique 
binding, $1.50. 

MY CURIOSITY SHOP. $1.25. 

ALL AROUND A PALETTE. By Lizzie W. Cuampney- 
Boards, $1.25; cloth, $1.50. 

HOW THE RAIN SPRITES WERE FREED. By Davina 
Corr. With colored illustrations. $1.00. 


A LITTLE MAID AND HER MOODS. By EvizaBeTH Stuart 
Puetps. With other illustrated poems by favorite poets 
and artists. Chromo-lithograph cover, $1.00. 

PARLOR COMEDIES. ByCuar.tes R. TatBor. $1.00. 

JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
By Lizzie W. CHampney. Cloth, $1.00. 

MERRY THOUGHT. Designs by L. B. Humpurey. $1. 

ROB’S TRAMP. $1. 

THE STORY OF PUFF. By Mrs. C. M. Livineston. 

BO-PEEP FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 5c. 

LITTLE ONES’ CHRISTMAS STORIES. Tc. 

TED, GOLD LOCKS and others. By CLara Doty Bates. 50c. 

FORTY LITTLE RHYMES OF FORTY GOOD TIMES. 50c, 

roe FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

1.50. 


75e. 


a THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. By Davin Ker. 
1.25. 


THEIR CLUB AND OURS. By Joun P.TrvE. $1.25. 

LITTLE FOLKS’ BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES. By 
Laurie Lorine. . 

GOODY TWO SHOES, and other Nursery Ballads. By CLARA 
Dory BatTEs. 5c. 

TWO LITTLE TRAVELLERS, By Georee F. BaRNeEs and 
Frances A. HumMPHREY. 50c. 

SUMMER HOLIDAY STORIES. 50c. 

SPRINGTIME STORIES. 50c. 

ROSABELL’S ADVENTURE. 30c. 

BO-PEEP’S STOCKING. 25c. 

MY NEW PICTURE BOOK. 285c. 


| 





FINE ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 
Printed on finest paper, with handsome and appropriate 
stamps. 


IDEAL POEMS. Octavo, $3.00. 

OLD TIME DAYS AND WAYS. $1.50. 

GOLDEN TREASURY of Songs and Lyrics. Fine edition. 
1€mo, $2. 


a EXPLORATIONS IN THE ICE ZONES. 8vo, 


THE HAPPY YEAR. Plain, 20c.; gilt edges, 25c. 
A FAMILY FLIGHT THROUGH SPAIN. $2.50. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 12mo, $1.50; 
fine edition, 8vo, $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ESTER REID “YET SPEAKING.” 
Pansy. $1.50. 

DONALD GRANT. Anew Novel. By MacDonaLp. $1.50. 

— 4 OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By E. E. Brown. 


A new story. By 


a SERMONS. By ALEXANDER McKeEnziE, D.D. 


SELF-GIVING. A story of Christian Missions. By WitL1amM 
F. BAINBRIDGE. $1.50. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ LIFE OF WASHINGTON. By E. E. 


Brown. $1.50 
HAMILTON’S MEXICAN HANDBOOK. $2. 
SUNSHINE. By Louisa T. Cratein. $1.25. 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? By Rev. W. M. Smirn. $1.25. 


FAR FROM HOME. From the German of Johannes Van 
Derval, translated by Katherine Hamilton. $1.25. 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GOD. Sermons by Rev. Jacos M. 
Mannin@, D.D., Pastor of Old South Church, Boston. $1.25. 


TWENTY-SIX HOURS A DAY. By Mary Biake. $1.25. 
THE BANKER OF BEDFORD. By Joun R. Musick. $1.25, 
DOORYARD FOLKS. By Amanpa B. Harris. $1. 
Se TO-MORROW. By JENNIE M. DRINKWATER, 


HILL REST. By Susan M. Moutton. $1.25. 

The best books to meet the demand for poor 12mos. 
Each volume illustrated, bound in English cloth. Showy side 
and back stamps. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ SERIES. 25 vols., $1.50 each. 
FERN GLEN BOOKS. 30 vols., $1.25 each. 

Our new cloth bound books in boxes contain double the 
number of original illustrations usual in such books and are 
nicely printed on fine paper. More attractive in binding and 
larger than any others ever offered at the same prices. 


LITTLE VOYAGERS’ LIBRARY. 12 vols., $2.40. 
LITTLE PICNIC SERIES. 12 vols, $3. 
SCHOOLROOM STORIES. 6 vols., $2.40. 
RAINBOW SERIES. 6 vols., $3. 
PLAYROOM STORIES. 6 vols., $3. 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 6 vols., $3.60. 
CHRISTMAS HOLLY SERIES. 6 vols., $3.60. 
VACATION LIBRARY. 4 vols., $3. 

TINA’S CHILD LIFE SERIES. 5 vols., $3.75. 
PEACE ISLAND SERIES. 6 vols, $4.50. 
READING UNION LIBRARY. 3 vols., $3. 
SNOW FAMILY LIBRARY. 5 vois., $5. 
TRAVELS AND SCENES. 6 vols., $6. 


Our terms are most favorable to all who take an interest in our books and periodicals, 


D. LOTHROP & CO., PustisHeErs, 30 & 32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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PARCHMENT SERIES. 


Choicely printed on linen paper, and bound in 
limp parchment antique. 16mo, 


“Perhaps there is no more agreeable series than ‘ THE 
PaRcuMENT Lisrary.’ * — Atheneum. 


TENNYSON’S “ IN MEMORIAM. % 
With a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
Photograph by the late Mrs. CAMERON. $1.25. 
** An exquisite little edition, in white binding, and on rough 


paper. It is perfectly rinted, and as tit for the pocket as for 
the drawing-room.’ ator. 


TENN YSON’S “ THE PRINCESS.” 
A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by H. M. pease: 
and a Tail-piece in Outline by Gonponw Browne. $1.25. 
“An admirably got-up edition, printed on the rough per 
which is dear to many book-lovers, oad bound in white = 
—Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH ODES. 
Selected by Epmunp W. Gossz. With Frontispiece on India 
paper, from a Design by Hamo Tuornycrort, A.R.A. $1. 


“A really delightful little ssion, marked by creat 
bnowtetge and appreciation of English poetry.”—Pall M 


SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS. 
om by Epwarp Dowpen. With a Frontispiece enn by 
Leopotp LoweEnsTaM, after the Death-Mask. $1.25. 


“A more exquisite edition of these poems the book- love er can 
scarcely desire.”"— Notes and Queries. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. 
Selected and annotated by Austin Dozsson. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by R. CatpgcoTr. $1.25. 


“The cream of that Arcadian literature, with its kindly 
humor, —— satire, and graphic description.”"— Boston 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Tuomas A Kemprs. A Revised Translation. wie a 
Frontispiece on India paper, from a design by W. B. 
Ricumonp. $1.25. 

“The thanks of the readers are due no less to the translator 
for the substance of the book, than to the publisher for its 
form,” — Saturday 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By Joun Kesie. Printed in red and black, with a Portrait of 


the author, from Mr. G. Ricumonp’s drawing. $1.50. 


“The edition remains the best extant of the most popalar of 
English devotional poets.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


SELECT LETTERS OF PERCY 


BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Ricuarp Garnett. $1.25. 
“ The peculiar virtue of bis ~ is to express the mind of 
the poet, as perfectly as Macaulay's express the mind of the 


man of letters, or Wellington's the mind of the general.” 
From the Preface. 


FABLES. 

By Mr. Joun Gay. With a Memoir by Avustixw Dosso 
With Portrait from a hitherto unengraved sketch in oil = 
Sir Goprrey KNeLuer, etched by Ricuarp H. A. Wiis. 

“ They have given pleasure to several generations of readers, 
old and young, and they have enriched language with more 
than one pensable quotation.”"—A. Dodson. 


FRENCH LYRICS. 
Selected and Annotated by Groner SainTsBURY. 
Miniature Frontispiece by H. G. Giinponr. $1.25 
The selection contains s eetmene of the writings of French 
Lyric Poets, from the twelfth to the nineteenth century, with 
a Prefatory Notice of each author or group of authors. 


With a 





THE PARCHMENT SERIES— CONTINUED, 
POEMS. ieee 


By rte Tennyson. With Frontispieces. Two volumes 

These volumes contain all that was published in the original 
two volumes by which Mr. Tennyson first became known to 
the world, together with a few early poems and sonnets not 
then published, and “‘ Tithonus.” 


Q. HORATI FLACC/ OPERA. 


With an Etching from a Design by L. ALMa-Tapema. $1.25. 

THE PARCHMENT SHAKSPERE. 

ao wry Volumes one to seven now ready. Vellum, 
It top. $1.25 per volume. 

a. text of this edition of Shakspere is mainly that of DeLivus, 
following closely the folio edition of 1623, the chief difference 
— = a more spats use of punctuation than that 

mploy oy > well-known German editor. Wherever a 
ant read ~ hy adopted, some good and recognized Shak- 
qpesean critic been followed. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond Street, - : New York. 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Ete. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, “‘ For Great Evasticrty 
AND GENERAL EXcELLENCE.” See Report of the rae 
lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. Fors sale by the 


MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 


49 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 


Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PopuLar Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ail Stationers. 


The Exterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





PRINTED RY Knient & Leonarp, Caicaso. 








